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IBSTRACT V ' ^ - 

Citizen participation may be defined as consisting of 
voluntary aiqtivities undertaken by persons in their roles as .ordinary 
^itizensr or amateurs^ to Influence public decisions or the actions 
>f 'public officials. Citizen participation is the latest mechanism of 
I demodratic people for dealing with "big government" and making it 
accountable.*' Another reason for citizen participation has to do with 
the lowering of public confidence in American institutions. . One of 
ihe major reasons for' having citizen participation is overwhelmingly 
positive y and that :^s the numerous examples of efficient^* creative 
Citizen- action- solutions to apparently insolvable pro^blems.' Th'e vast 
majority of. research and comment ciry on 'citizen participation is urban 
In orientation even though large-scale citizen involvement in the 
idministrative process in the United States originated in programs of 
bhe q.S^ Department of Agricurture through its concern with rural 
ireas. This "^^verview of citizen participation was prepared as a 
synthesis bf research materials for use^jin education programs or as a 
guide for discussions of citizen participation; although focused 
specif ically ^pon citizen participation in rural development , the, 
results have general application. Among topics covered are the 
iec^sion-making process with citizen participation in administration r 
objectives aM accomplishments of citizen participationr and 
juidelines and^^gl^jte^tation for effective citizen participation 
programs. (BR) 
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FOREWORIf 1: • . •;, /v 



This overview of citizen partic^atipn in/yural ,develop^ient is one of the -v 
~ pro due ts~ o ^ *ar func t i ona 1 h e twork ~6n the " s^ame" t bp a - ty tli e~"S oq^tTierir ~ " 

Rural Development .Center 'at MississippiyState Uniyefsxty. The functiori^li * ^ 
network reviewed a"^ large volume of "research mateiciial pn the subject of ,citi- 
zen "participation, this -review resulting in the; preparation of iWro bihlio- ^ 
gxaphies edited by Donald E'/lVoth and/wiiliam- riSoimer ^fed entifelefi Citir - 
zen Participation in Rural .Development^ A BiSlibgr^phy (Soifthefn Rural- • 
Development Cent^jsr, 1977) and Cxtjzg^n Participation in Rural' Development ; 
. A Selected. Bibliography/ (Southern -Rural; Development Centexy 1978). ' ■ * , 

:This ov^^Adew of citizen particioation was prepared as. a ^ynj^liesis of 
research materials for use xn edncartiqn^il pgftgrims or as a- gui^e 'f or ^is- ' 
cussions of citizen jparticipation. ' Although ' tlie^. network fb^ 
upon, citizen -participation in ruxral development/ the results have general 
application. In -fac.t, as both/bibldpgraphlfes. c^ted^ the vast 

majority of research and.^<^ominentary on cr£izen participation is ^ban in 
its orientation. This ds true eve:n though Xarge-^scale citizen fnvolH^ent ; 
^.n the aliministr'ative process" in the 'United States originated in prpi^i^ams , 
of the' United States Department of Agriculture through its, concern wi'^S 
ri/rar areas: ' - \r :^ -J.f . ;// . 

Citizen participation is /treated pi^tmarlly from^the pempective of partiqi-"^ 
pation in 'the adminis tractive process Thus, it will bejof interest prjf^marily 
^to the gpvemmental bureaucrats who h^ye re^ons lb itity 'for 'implementing 
citizen participation programs," and to citizens involved in or- overtly affected 
bv ^uch programs. This pul3lication-does not discuss .political 'p^^ . 'ialpation 
a(nd>particl pation in private orga^^iz^tipris. - * ^ 
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This synthesis is the'^product of an* SRDC Functional Network with 
chairmanship at the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. A V 
contractual agreemeiiLt between the SRDCi the. University of Arkansas 
.and the^Cooperative State Research Service of the U. S . Department of 
Agriculture provided for this participation and cooperation. 

' ^ ^' . ■ ■ * ' ' *ti T 

This one of a series of syntheses prepared by research Functional 
Networks for- the Southern Rural Development Center^ Missis^ppi 
State,' Mississippi. ' . - / 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN. RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 
CONCEPTS, PRINCIPLES, AND RES OimCE MATERIALS 



J ! " __■ : < 

' Donal'd E. . Voth and William S. Bonner* . - 

Why Citizen Participation ? 

Why have citizen participation? ' This may seem like a pointless question. 
The United States has a democratic form of government,^ which means by 
definition — at least to some- -that citizen participation in decision-making 
is desirable and . required,.. In. actuality, however, the question is one that 
has been debated since the founding of the American Republic. Democracy 
does not insure that tjae ordinary citizen is involved in decision*making. , 
,In fact, many confem^Larary political scientists believe the political system 
operates best when the masses ^are only moderately involved and leave decision 
making Jto the better informed elites. « Furthermore, mass' involvement in 
decision-making' was apparently not a very high' priority of the founders of 
the American Republic, who*'depended upon separation of the various branches* 
of government rather than control by .th^^ mass electorate to restrain govern-^ 
mental « power, and, who limited* the franchise with property-holding and tax^ 
paying qtialif ications . 'Final iyi administrative theorists have long shown 
concern about the way in which citizen involvement can politicize public 
administration and make it both unfair and ineffective. Indeed, one of the 
major elemients of- the^ Progressive Movement of the 1930's was a desire to *get 
popularism out of' lo^al government and "turn it/jover to businessmen and prof es 
sionals who could govern in a rational and politically disinteres^ted fashion. 
Politically disinterestj d administration cannot be achieved by "maximum 
feasible participation^of citizens in the administrative process. ' • ^ 

Thus it is clear that the question is not merely rhetorical. Public admin- 
istration, involves a trade-off between such things as a need for expertise, 
a commitment to the broad public interest, 'and citizen involvement in 
decision-making/w How, theh^ does -one justify 'an* empha'si^ upon citizen parti- 
cipation? . - . , • 4 



FiTst, with a'lock at 'history.. Although the mechanism of mass citizen 
involvement, was not as important to the." founders^ as' to us, the obj.ectives of 
this in'^dtyement--assuring govemmential^ accountability to- citizens and govern- 
mental resp'q^nsiyeness to citizen needs and preferences — were paramount values 



Dppald, E*. Voth is Associate ^ro^esspr of Rural , Sociology. William' 
S. Bonner* is Professor of Sociology and Chairman of the Divisibn'of Com- 
munity Affairs; Both-a'te at. the University of Arkansas and currently 
serving as^Centei? Associates for the Southern Rural Development Center. 
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to them as well* Perhaps the differences in method result from. the tjremendous 
social, economic, and technical changes which have occured since then. For ' 
example, mass education and mass communication were impassibilities in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. In any case, political scientists see a conti- 

,??^„.^^^^P!^. , ,'^.^J^„?J^?:^^.^^^^^^^ 9.^. P.?PMl.?_f _99.?.^?o I .ovej .gqyernment and ^ 
'zen participation is one of the latest chapters in this development.- 1/ This V 
expansion of^ popular control through citizen participate, on has not occurred in 
a vacuum. Rsfther, it has been primarily a reaction or an adaptation to the 
expanding roles of government and' of governmental bureaucracy in American life, 2/ 
In fact, the form of citizen participation which receiveis most attention today," 
and which is the focus of this 'overview, is administrative participation, or that 
in which citizens deal directly with the bureaucracy in the delivery of services 
and the implementation of laws, and with the decision-makers in determining" pro- 
jects, priorities, or policy. This particular form of citizen participation' was 
created in the 1930's to try to eliminate some of the more negative features of 
tlie large federal bureaucracies established to deal with the dislocation of the 
Great Depression. 

Thus citizen, participation is the latest mechanism of a democraQtic people^ 
for dealing with "big government" and for making it accountable. 3/ Big 
government, as well as "big business" and even "big church," seems to be an 
unavoidable feature of modem, technological society. Citizen particijpa^ion 
is one way to make these bureaucraci'es, which we apparently cannot eliqiinate, j 
more responsible to the public. ' . . 

Another reason for citizen participation has to do with the lowering of public 
confidence in American institutions. Confidence in public institutions, in- 
cluding governmental institutions, has declined so much that many observers 
have, become genuinely alarmed. Obviously,, this is due in part to historical 
events such as Watergate in th^early 1970*s. However, a more subtle^is- 
illusion seems to be involved, the reasons for which are not well understood. 
Many feel that only tl;ie increasing involvement of citizens wi.th^ovemment 
officials and decision-makers can reverse thi^" decline in trust ^nd 
confidence. Whether' citizen participation can res tore ^confidence in - 



1/ These paragraphs depend heavily upon Rosenbaum (1976;5-19). 

2/ The famous constitutional scholar Carl Friedrich has pointed out that 
popular control of government historically did not precede the development 
of governmental authority, as we might like to imagine, but that it followed 
in reaction to excessive governmental authority '(Frie*drich, 1950). 

3/ James Creighton points^ out that the contemporary emphasis upon adman- . ' 
istrative citizen participation arises out- of a demand for a new- kind of 
accountability — "issue accountability." People are no longer satisfied in 
general accountability at election time — they are demanding accountability 
on each issue; (Creighton, 1977:44). . - * : \ 



government or not--some rese'arch evidence^.^^ays it cannot--citizens themselves . 
are demanding an increasing role in decision-making as they become less confi- 
dent that professionals .and specialists in government really know what they 
are doing. " , . • ' ' , 



A third ireasoii for citizen participation is that people a;re^ beginning to feel 
^herr solutions may be at least as good-as, or better than, ' those formulated 
in Washington, the state capitols, or even in city hall or 'the county court- 
house. Of . course, . citizens" may be wronrg--but tha't does not reduce the signi- 
"ficance of the trend. In part this trend results from belief on the part of 
citizens that governmental bureaucracies have developed close relationships 
with ^powerful special interests, and that the. ordinary ^citizen has been left 
to fend for himself. 4/ 

i 

But these are, as it were, negative reasons for citizen participation--govem« 
ment has become too big, other instiliutxons are too big* and held in low esteem, 
and "special interests" get the ear Vf "goveJ'mment more -effectively than citizens* 
do. One ^ the majori^easons for having citizen ^participation is 'overwhelmingly . 
positive,! and that is -the' numerous examples of efficient, creative citizen-action 
solutions to apparently insolvable 'problems . These range from' simple projects 
like community beautif ications to complex acconTplishmeuts like neighborhood revi* 
talization. One'example is cited by Barry L. Schuttler pf .Community Development 
and Community Resources in Rockville, Maryland. ^ 

A predominantly black inner city arjea with over 300,000 
people faced 'the loss of their aging. 'high .school. Unknown 
to city hall, it was the key j.nstitution for- salvaging the 
. area of the city. A .$10, 00*0^ Federal grant for community 
involvement ^planning attracted $27,000 in local and stat^ 
matching fund's, and in three months, a process was completed 
; that eight years later is still a model of ''.achievement. 

At the conclusion of two weeks of charrette V- planning, 
$4.2 "million of new funding was attracted to the innovative * 
uses {Proposed for a $10.5 million new high school. In, eight 



4/ Interests should, perhaps, not be referred to as "special"'. However, 
the citizen's assessment is largely accurate. Scoville and Noad, in " ^ 

• research i*n VeOTiont, 'showed that, although government officials ati4 interest 
group representatives communicated frequently "^nd effectively .with- each other, 
^ neither group communicated either frequently or effectively with citizens 

^ (Scoville and Noad', 1973). j . . ^ • 

^5/ "Charrette" is a pro.blem-solving. process which brings together the 
-various interested parties to develop full-sqale plans^ through "intensive T 
interaction "meetings which can l^st as long as several weeks. 



years -the leaders that emerged from this" experience 
have funded a-200-member community development corporation , 
. and 'parlayed $4 million into over $40 million (Schuttler, 
1957, -p, 13/. ' 

Schuttler stresses the point that usually citizens conceive ne\j possibilities 
more easily tjian do rigidly trained officials and professionals, and that 
advantage is one of the most compelling arguments -£or' citizen participation. 
Its possibilities recommend it, but no one should deny that it can result 
in ridiculous failures, like the one in a midwes tern- state where the citizen 
participation process brought forth ^ recommendation to locate park faci- 
lities at the geographic mid-ypoint of- all of the participants' preferences! 

One feature of modem American economic and political institutions has been 
tlicir ability to harness and channel the energy, resources, and talents of 
ndividuals and groups toward the common good — almost' without the individuals 
willing it to be so. It is the desire to exploit this ability, through a 
partnership of citizens and government, and including other institutions as 
well, that motivates the contemporary emphasis upon^citizen^participation. 
Xt has this po-tential. However, the common good that results from citizen 
-participation may not always be that which agency officials and professionals ^ 
perceive it to be, and thus they may feel that the process does nol^ .j^ork. 
Furthermore, a case can be made for turning more, rather than^fewer, deci- 
sions over to specialists and bureaucrats, as is suggested above. Finally, 
there is a very real^ danger that the public interest could suffer — for 
example, in a significant denial of minority rights—with excessive emphasis 
s<r upon mass participation. , , 

Because- of this it is important that the role, the potential as well as the 
limitations, of citizen participation be better understood by those respon- \ 
sible for its implementation. That is "the objective of this publication.^ ^ 

What is Citizen Participation? 

Citizen participation means many different things to different people. These 
differences result largely from the various perspectives taken. Citizen parti- 
cipation can be. envisioned as certain public or political activities: voting, 
running for election, makxng donations to'campaigns, lobbying, etc. . Citizen 
participation can be defined in terms of the- objectives of participants: for , 
example gaining control over a program, or getting a program legitimized hy^ 
influential community figures. Citizen participation' can be defined* in* terms 
of the formal structures within which it occurs: for example, * serving on an 
advisory committee to the Community- Development Block Grant Program. Citizen 
participation, can even ^be def inq^ In. terms -of certain highly regarded values 
held by those- defining it: for example, coopting ^he. public on the one hand, 
sharing power 'on the. other^^ - ' 1 . . 

As a first approximation, the term -may ii§ defined as 'follows: "Citizen parti- 
cipation consists of voluntary activities undertaken by persons in their roles 
as, ordinary citizens, or^amat^rs, to influence public decisions or *the actions 
of public officials." This definition distinguishes citiien participation 



from "social participation," the latter not necessarily being concerned 
with influencing public decisions . 

Citizen participation, according to, this definition, connotes active 

involvement, or some behavior in^whic^i the citizen engages. The action 
" t¥a t" the" c"i"tl z eii~takes is "in t etide d*" to "c bhvey Tiis " b r " e r vi ews' tb""th~o s e "~ 
:"in charge". This simpljLfying of motive 'and focus upon, overt- behavioi^ 
:may obscure some important issues, such as the significance of "vicarious 

^participation" and the perceptions that participants have of their behaviors. 

But it is its simplicity which makes it useful. " - 

At least in the extreme cases one can distinguish between political and 
administrative decisions* One can also distinguish between 'participation 
that is primarily political and that which is administrative, or impinges 
upon. the administrative process. This -distinction is discussed^'furt^er/ 
in the next section. . Far the. moment it is necessary only to point out that 
the focus is upon administrative and not upon jpblitical participation. 6^/ 
Thus the primary concern is with "citizen participation, in the administrative 
process exclusive of normfel political participation, though each may affect 
the other. Lr ^ 

.} 

Citizen participation in >the administrative process may involve, at th^ one 
extreme, highly organized progranis in which the administrative . agency takes 
the initiative in reaching out to, the citizens and involving themv^In 
situations like this,'^ exemplified in the' early years by the Coopergitl^ve 
Extension Service's organization of the "Farm Bureaus*/* and -in the. 1960's 
by GEO and Model Cities, and presently ),by the U.S. Forest Service, .an agency 
may spend large amounts of resoiirces on' the citizen participation process. 
At the other extreme citizen participation may involve ^ittle more 'than a 
formal policy of openijig the administrative process to citizen scrutiny at 
certain points, as in the case of holding^ certain requirecf putlic hearings. 
An agency may have considerable flexibility in its approach to citizen -parti- 
ciptation, utilizing one or the other extreme, or operating somewhere .^betv^een 
the two. On the other ,hand, the agency nray elect qfr be' required to use a 
specific approach. State highway departments, for instance; usually must 
accept citizen unput at cert^irf^key points in the planning process but have 
little' or no obligation to mob^ili'ze citizens to bring them into the process. 

Another important distinction 'between citizen participation types involves 
the objectives of the citizen '.participation effort. In some situations 
these objectives are clear and relatively simple, in others they are very 
complex or even ambiguous. An example of a relatively clear and simple 



6/ The line between politics and administration is, admittedly, hard to 
Tind, with the result-that one of the most - controversial aspects of 
contemporary citizen participation practice is the classification of 
issues — what issues are political and what^ issues are purely technical, 
or a^dminis trative? Citizen participation tends to define issues as political 
which might otherwise be regarded as technical, at least by , administrators. 

r o 



tll( 



objective would be a decision about tjhe use of a'particular part ot^ 
National Forest* An example of complex and ambiguous objectiv^s^ould^be 
the involvement of citizens in the Community Resource Development Prpgiram 
of the Cooperative Extension Service. In cas«s of the latter type itls 

"frequently -felt -that- citizen --participation-l$"-onl)r-T}art^^ 

social development--which may be stimulated by participation. Hence it may 
be difficult to identify objectives clearly at the outset because maify of 
the objectives of the participation will emerge from the process its^fras , 
-the program evolves. ^ •* 

The typology of citizen participation which results from these twa dimensions 
is illustrated in Figure 1/ with agencies' placed into the respective cells of 
the table. As can be seen, Community Resource Developaient is difficult to 
locate on the dimension of agency initiative--in socrte cases there is consider 
able initiative; in others CRb is viewed primarily as a service delivery * 
effort, eveii though the ser^'-ice may be education, and citizen participation 
ds not emphasized. , ; ^ 
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As indicated previous l^r, the citizan participation this publication is 
cohoemed with, is that with£a the administrative processr Participation ^ 
includes those activities engagec in by citizens that are intended to - 
influence decision-making within agencies or programsl In this context 
citizens are persons who are not associated -with the respectire agencies 
or programs as employees or officials — they are essentially amateurs. The 
agency responsible for managing the citizen participation activity has the 
responsibility to permit an open process in decision -making. 



-^Such an open process may result in decisions that^have not otiginaLly 
been desired cix recommended by the agency. ^^-^ 

•Citizen participation in the administrative process must operate to insur-e 
that the bureaucracy, orga^nized interest groups, and private enterprises 
"""do" not mani|^ulate~ cit theiir "*qwn'"~"' 

goals; othei^wis^ democracy is subverted. 

♦ . ' 

The Role of, Cifezen Participation_in American Polity ' ' ' 

A, number of different ''grqup^of actors need to be identified in discussing . 
public decision-making structures in America. These include citizens,- 
organized interest groups ("special . interests"), and government policy tnakers^ 
The lattex could, perhaps, be furthe,r divided into political and administrative 
officials. 

k. number of* different processes can also be^dentified ijp' decision-making. 
These include the collection, summarization^ jand expressipn of citizen^ 
interests (interest aggregation and ar ticula'^ion) ; '^gislation, or the actual ' 
formation and determination of policy (decision-making), and administration . 
of policy (implementation and enforcement). ' - 

The Decision-ftaklng Process; A^First Approxij^ation 

This basic decision-making procesi can be illustrated, at least as^ first 
approximation, by the schematic diagram in Figure 2. The representation is 



The Basic Oecisipn-Making Process 




Citizenry 



a kind of pyramid,, with- the citizeni^y as the^ base, with interest 
aggregation and articuiartion mechanisms as the le^.t leg in^ which authority 
flows upward, with a decision-making point at- th&-^topii and mechanisms foo: * 
implementation and enforcement as- the right leg^ with policy and its conse- 
quences flowing (downward, to the citizenry, » Each of these parts of the'^' 
procfess^is discussed brief ly«, . ^ . * 

....... , . . « , - . « • ♦ 

Interest Aggregation and Articulation^^ -x^ Most of^these activities normally . * 
referred to as politics. — ^"voting, runtiing in elections, lobbying, party . 
, activities',', direct communications with*;repre'sentativ^s, etc.^-fall into the 
category of collecting -or aggi^egating ,^iti2^n interests and communicatifig 
- ,or articulating theta ultimately an A deiii^;^<wi -making arena. Not alX citizens 
participate in publi^c decision-making eq^Tly, Ind not aHl want to participate 
directly in decision-making except Ipcally; in^-th'e s,^H^st communities. 
Consequently, interest aggregation- and articulation involves various mechanisms' 
of vicarious participation or representation,^ in Vhich; one persjon" speaks ibr^ 
a large group of people, * ' v v. ' ^ 

Generally interest aggregation ^nd articulation.' seeks to determine and express^ 
the public will or preference, on any particular issue. . 'Public preferences may 
be thought of -in several ways. There is the statistical pref6r-ence on an issue 
as detiermined by a scientific sampling of « the. population. Some of the respon- 
dents, feel strongly about their opinions, others do..no..t, but ail are counted 
eqi^ally. Public preferences- can also^ be examined, in terms of the existing 
lines of communication, the existing organizational structure, and the existing 
power relationships in the conimunity. Ohly\ through these patterns of relation- 
ships are public preferences actuavlly "expressed in public decisions, and these 
decisions frequently are not the same as l:he majority preferences of the ' 
public. Representatives and leaders are simply more responsive to organized' 
interests and to positions and views that are pr^sented-.to- them in a highly 
organized and articulate fashion. -This is the reason for the success. of these 
groups in the decision-making realm. -"^^^ _ . 

Thus, organized interest groups and persons who perform leadership roles, 
either formally or' informally,' play a very .significant part in the process of 
interest aggregation, and articulation. It is a\ feature of the American system 
of government that these interest groups and leaders* operate almost entirely 
in the private sector-- they are not organs of government. This is one aspect 
of the concept of "pluralism" when we speak of ours as a pluralistic system, 
a number of separate, autonomous groups with-distinct purposes functioning 
within a single culture. Private organized interest groups play an inter-^ 
mediate role between the individual citizen and government-, representing their 
.constituency with power and resources far above what, the individual citizen 
could ever bring to bear. •"'^•^ r - . * : 

t - ■' ' . ' • . ■ * 

The other persons vho play key:roles in' interest aggregation and articulation, 
of course, are formally elected representatives. Although there are several 
different theories of representation, all involve the preisumption that in some 
sense, r.eprelsentatives express public preferences or at least the pub li'c good 
in' the -dec is ion -making process. jSerious questions do arise, however about . 
wh'at mechanisms for tlT^^election of representatives are most effective i 



in keeping .ref)resentatives accou^tal^e to the public. 

<> . . « ^ — - * . - " • 

Whether this combination of organized private interest groups, ^^>olitic^l 
parties, and ejected "representatives functions "democraticalljcl''^ is conti- 
nually 4ebatedl Research performed in Vermont '-on the cgmmuni cation between 
citizens', xepresentfativejS o£ intjefest groups, and public officials cspncluded 
that,- ^ithpugh' conmunicatiafi between the Tatter two groups^^was^ frequent ainii 
'satisfactory, communicatxooi bfetKeen citizens and both, interest groups^ 
officials was, rare ^nd'i^uiqsatis factory. This wa^ attributed' to the citizens'* " 
•inability to understand th^er coftSpTex nature of many decisions made by the ^ 
pubii-c agencies in contemporary /societiy. 2/ Others , have ^argue'd that there 
^re -systematic biases van t^ method of. aggregating and articulating 'public- 
preferences, in that."'i^"fe. preferences -of the pj^or and une;ducated are much 
less* likely to be. expressed^ Indeed, survey eyidence^hows consistently that 
disadvantaged persons'* participate less in decision-making -proces-ses and pre— 
smnably express th£ir views less frequently and. completely than* do ot^ier 
.elements of' society, and that these class differences are greater in the 
.United States than in many other coShfecies-, Others have argued Jihat the public 
interest. is- served best when the preferences of the 'general public are not 
directly represented in 'decision-making, that, indeed, the general public 
tends toward -decidedly anti-democratic views, and' thai: what is .needed is an 
enlightened .-.fel'ite leadership. * . - . 

■ Beclsion':Making .- -Decision -making usually occurs, or at least is "forcoally 
affirmed, in some kind of legislative bbdy^such as a city council or a ' , 
state legislature. It is. really a continuation of the process of interest 
aggregation and articulation, but it is ^constrained by certain rules of pro- 
cedure which" specify meeting times and places, voting rules,, agendas, etc», 
which have the effect of making the decisions formal and. public. The decisions 
which are made result in public laws. 

It^is useful to distinguish. among three types of decisions, or three types of - 
laws that result from the process of government. The first type fs cop.stitu- 
tional law, the essence of which i§ to establish the rules whereby government 
itself operates — the rules i/hereby decisions are made. This- includes defining 
the relationship which is .to prevail, between citizens and government, e.g., 
forms of represenfe^a'^tion. The second type of law is statutory. Statutory laws ; 
are the normal products of legislative bodies and are what we normally think of 
when we think of governmental decision-making. The third type is administrative 
law. This is the product of the bureaucracy, which is discussed below.. 

Imjplementation and Enforcement . — This is the final, element in the decision- - / 
making scheme. Implementation and enforcement are the tasks of the burea<icracy. 
According to traditional views, the bureaucracy is a politically neutral 
mechanism which exists^ solely , for the purpose* of implementing the policy given 
to it. in the form of legislation.- Consistent wifh this, the 'decisions made 



7/.Scoville and Noad .(1973). 



■witb3.n the bureauc2;acy^ administrative decisions,* are regarded as technical 
r^^|,r than potli'tical decisions. In faet,*- ther€k is constant pressure within 
tSfe bureaucracy to define decisions made there as apolitical., even though 
they may have profounS political^^c^sequetlces , This^ is one of Jthe reasons 
for th^ recent 'interest", in citizen participation. Citizens have increasingly, 
realized th^at- in <a\-conip lex society many of tfie decisions made in the' various 
gove;^imental bure^jFcracies are highly poli ti«cal--although they may be piresented 
as E>urely teehnioal policy, Thus citizens have b^gun to demand a voice in these 
decisions, in addition to their constitutional anci legislative role, which has 
never been questioned", ^ Y * • ^ ' 



The Role of^ the Citizen in this Structure 



/ 



Citizen^, and organized interest ^groups wishing to achieve specific changes, 
have alwlcys known that thiey were most effective when they could, impinge upon, 
the' decisioTi-ihaking process at . all phases., rath^ than only during those phases- 
which are formally defined as -"political j or during the interest aggregation 
and articulation. -phase, Bachrach and Baratz, in a study of poverty policy in^ 
Baltimore, illustrate this position with theit schematic "channel of policy 
.choices,'! which is par.tially 'reproduced in Figure 3,* The diagram illustrates 
(1) all of the points at which a, policy change <pan be blocked or defeated, and^, 
-'by implication, (2) the wide range of skills and capabilities citizen groups 
must have to effectively change policies^ - . \ ^ ' 
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Traditionally, however, citizen 'participation has opcurred pyikSrily in the 
interest aggregation and .articulation^ process. ^ A limited amoynt of citizen 
participation was possible in the impletaentation and enforc^ipent prices s^ ; 
through sach activities as .involvement iii public' hearings service on ci,ti±en 
'advisory committees, and, of course, direct election of ^executive af ficeTs,, 
In^this" pattern -citizen rights and privileges and '€tie role . o£ goverrment^are . 
matters of coins titution^b definition. Strong traditions hay?', otherwise 
resisted extensive involvement of citizetis in -£he adminis tr^ive process.*' It 
is felt that the administration of programs and tfie delivery of services 
should not be tainted "by politics of any kind.. The s,ame traditions have resis- 
ted extensive involvement" of appointed govemm.e;i^t officials and bureaucrats in 
the political side of the process for the obvious reaso'n that they have viesjred- . 
interests in specific programs and policie^. However, because of the increasing 
need for technical expertise in the f ormulation'Vf policy and*" the inevitable 
politick consequences of normal administration, xjiis r separation has come to 
be regarded by many ajS an oiit-moded myth". t • - . . 
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Th^ 'Decision-Making Process with Citizen- - ; ^ ^ 

\ Participation in Administration . ■ . 

In the I960' s the tendencies 'to resist citizen pa^ticl^ati^On in administration 
were very prominently reversed by legislative- requirements for -citizen parti- 
cipation in the actoiinistrative aspects of a wide range of^ :^deral programs;* 
The new emphasis upon citizen participation in administration had its precursors 
in the programs and agenci|s of the U.S. Department^f Agriculture, whic^ had 
for- many years involved substantial "citizen participation" through farmer com- 
mittees- of various types and in the Tennessee Valley Autfiori^ of the 1930 's, - 
in which' a* "new" theory of administration called "Democratic Administration" 
was developed.. Democratic Administration was supposed to incorporate a high 
degree of centralization-unnecessary for comprehensive and long-range, planning-- - 
and a close partnership^^between citizens and government. What^as involved in 
alj of these schemes— USDA farmers' committees, TVA, and the new programs of 
the" I960' s — was a significant revision of t^e traditional administrative process 
Legislative policy mandates were now very -general in nature so that bureaucra- 
cies pould take the responsibility of making their own specific administrative- 
rules and procedures. Then the bureaucracies were required to create their 
own mini-governments, complete withytheir^m interest aggregation and arti- 
culation processes, so that citizen^ could bec'ome involved on the administrative 
level- in influencing policy^ §J * . ^ 



8/ "The -Community Services Administration recently sponsored the preparation* 
*o"f a document which identifi^ all Inderal citizen participation requirements. 
It lists more than 80 diffeir^^ specific requirements (Economic" and Social 
Opportunities, Inc., Citizen Participation s. Economic and Social Opportunities 
Inc., Santa Clara County, California, 1978. This document is available from 
the Office of ^Int^r-Agency and Extezmal Affairs, Community Services Admin- 
Is tration, ^Washipgton, D.C., 20506.)- ' - . 
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the Structure of Administrative Citizen Participation ' 

'Ji . -.• ■ ^ ' ^ • 

: ;!rhe struc-tUre of this :^evision- pf the tr^tjitibria^ decision-making process 
. . ■ jls illustrated 'in Figure ,4. The small pyramid on, the '-right of Figure 4 is 

; fthe special policy-making mechanism; or *m£ni-govexjiment created by the'^iureau- 
j'>Vrcracy^.to implement citizen participation opportunities or requirements^ 

'! i ./* . ■ ' ^ ■ ■ '. 
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•.•^This is the" type -of 'citizen participation that is^rthe subject of nearly ail 
current discussions of the subject. The agency could he the U.S. Corps of \ 
Engineers, the "U. \S. Forest Service, or the >Social/Security "Administration, 
. and the citizen participatjiofx mechanism could be an advisory. <?ommittee, a . 

public^ preference purvey, or a planning workshop--all these, cases represent 
• an application of bureaucratically sponsored citizen involvement in* the 
•administrative proceSs. 
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There are many. reasons" for the ad'op.tio^ of this model, but basicaHyM:hey / //'^*^ 
involve two issues: , (1.).. Governmental decision-making has become highly • « 
^centralized, and there is'an'feed to adapb centralized , administration to . ./^ 
• local co|iditions, demands/ an4^ environments; (2) "I-t is 'impossible; to 
--separate completely jol'iticg^ji^d administration, and consequently lthere,'is^^ 
a need' to. integrate them in ^ ^natiner that balances citizen inpu$ with the - \ 
^jfiscpertise of <th^e bureaucracy; ^ fact, .a very important asp^Qt of the iccept-* 
ance of citizen participation ^mechanisms by bureaucrats is their recogiiition 
tihat many of the decisions "ihey make are political .and should be tre^^ted as. • 
r-such. . . : ^ • ^ ^. •/ ' f.-:^ ^ 

.As illustra^ted in'^the schematic diagram^ in Figure 4, admfnistr§tiver> cftiz^n 
^pairticipjation appears -as *a potentially redundant^' "tacked on"' f e4*?ure. of ^ . 
administration. Tt is, and as such it is -quite consistent with a- str.bng'^J^ 
traditioti of separation of powers, or o£ competing powers, in'Apicrica^ puMic i 
administration. However,, out of this structural anomaly arise many <x£ citizen 
participation's potentials, as) well as the majority of its mo^.^'sjsrious pt^obtSn^ 
There is built-in ins tability- at several points in this structure, ^iiie cha;rap- 
teristics of administrative citizen participation and some of ^ its pro]Dlems and 
•potentials are discus in the following section. / 

Characteristics-, of Administraliive Citizen Participation ' ; r * ^ 

Administrative citizen participation revises the tikaditional 'de.cision-making 
process in' several significant ways, and a number "cc points of iinst ability and 
.potential conflict result. These^ have both advantages and disadvantages for 
the different parties involved^ The major characteristics involve: C)-\ am- 
biguity of authority, -(2) redundancy <yf functions, (3)^ the development of 
special relationships between citizens and the bureaucracy;^ and (4) the 
delegation of constitutional questions to the^biireaucracy. These are discussed 
below: ' % r ^ - ^ " 

■; ^ . ! ,: : ^ . .„■ t ^ ■ / : ^ . . 

Ambiguity o;f Authori-ty . — Sponsored citizen participation . results in consriderabli 
ambiguity of authority. The program manager no longer operates in" a clear dine ■ 
of afifthority' within th^ bureaucracy alone; he has his own lobal citizen's group 
"to which he mu3t respond as well. Figur'e 5 illustrates this' characteristic* _ ^ 

This *ambigui-ty, more 'than -anything else, has led to volu^les ; of angry rhetoric 
concerning such projects a? "the Poverty- Program and Model Cities,- and to . - 
resistance to citizen, involvement by elected officials a'tid public administrators- 
'On the one hand, citizen groups and their advocates felt betrayed because they 
did not have ^he' power they thought they had. On the o'th^r hand, local project, 
managers ^found Washington making them accountable for decisions over which 
they had little control. This unstable "tug-and--pull" is probably inherent 
in adminis'trative citizen participation until the process of cboptation becomes 
more or less complete with either the citizens and their advocates or the 
bureancra^Cy seizing dominance of the* program. ^ 'i^^'^ . . 

While it is hard to see how this competitiveness and blurring ^f responsibility, 
could be favored by a government official, the ambiguity ^f authority can 
frequently be used to advantage ,by astute citizens "and (Citizen, groups. * 
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Ambiguity of Authority ia Administrative Citizen Participation 



Clearxly this feature of adtainistrative citizen participation placfes extra- 
ordinary demands upon public officials and probably will require, in -..the 
long run, a new Jt^pe of administrator; — one who £eels comfortable in a .highly 
political :envirQiiment. - - , ^ 



Redundancy of Functions > — Administrative citizen participation ftequently 
involves a degree of duplication in legislative functions at. the local level, 
as illustrated in Figure 6. The boards of the Community Action Agencies 
shared', in some respects, resp6nsibilifeies with city councils; and the county 
officials of USDA agencies are at least potentially in parallel with county 
government* This redundancy is ^re evident where there is overlap in functions 
or ^here the n^ agency of admini^rative participation serves general -purpose 
^notions., as in the case of th\ agencii^s of 0E0» * . ^ 

?TMs.' redundancy may have positive consequences for citizens, at least to the 
^extent* that the competition implicit -in alternative mechanisms leads to' more^. 
responsive goventoent* This wa^^one of the reasons for using such a structure 
in OEO — it was intended that the,< CAP agency woXild apply pressure to city hall 
and the other governmental agencies that it paralleled. It should not be a 
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/ * . surprise/ However, if this ieads to conflict- between .the two .parallel 

.governmental structures. IIiTf ortunately-, it xs^not at 'all clear what ' ; 
- determines wheth^jredundant governmental structures lead to more or less 
responsiveness. Hirsfclman, in his excellent book, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty 
'(1970), points to situations . in which .the competit-fon may diminish responV • 
' , siveness. In these situational -the most quaHty-conscious constitue^its are 

' " ' "drained off"' by an alternative s tructure--pr^ate schools < are a^ excellent* 
example. . ' ' ^ * 
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Special Relationship^ Betrween Citizens and the Bureaucracy ,-- Admittistrative 
j::itizen participation fosters the development of special relationships- 
be twe en .the bureaupjracy and its various, cons tituencies, ^The bureaucracy has ^ 
considerable latitude in "mobilizing" the citizenryl This includes the 
; ability ^to identify Relevant constituencies (e^g^, farmers,' the poor )" and .to 
activate otherwise uninvolved and apathetic constituencies, SubtLe distinc-' ■ 
\' tjLons tan be made between the weights applied to* different constituencies in 
.\ . decision-raaking--and all of this because the reiatlonship. between the bur^eau- 

. * - cracy and the people is not subject *to the rather :abso lift e* and arbitrary 

categories of the constitution but is* a matter^i^of 'aSminis^ative discretion. 
This. is the genius of the Cooperative Extension Service-Ekperiment Station 
compl^ex of the Land Grant universities and the tradition of ^^rmer-committees' 
■ V • :wlttp.n USDA, The agencies can become Intimately^ involved with farmers and 
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rural people* to solve complex technical and social problems without 
depending upon tlT& political system for .defining eacli of - these .problems 
and each of the audiences. . • ^ * 

This special ^rel^tionsh^ip. that can be developed between citizen and bureau-. ' 
cracy^is particularly important in situations in whi,ch, for one reason or 
anpther, government must play a* leading role (e.g., in national emergencies); 
also in j>lanning, whether it b^ economic planning-, planning for^health atjid 
welfare services, or land use planning; or in stimulating or mobilizing those 
who^ for one reason. o?: anpther, have no vbice in the political process of 
interest^ aggregation and articulation, such as the poor and the minorities. 

Of coufse this special relationship^ can be used for either good or bad. 
It can be 'a^ powerful force in gaining support for a program and in assisting 
' a bureaucracy, to adapt itself to local cii?cums/tances ♦ It can, by pinpointing 
and involving relevant' cons tituencids , mabiLSfze a v^st wealth of ^nergy and 
expertise that would not^ otherwise be available. It can stimulate involvement 
arid reduce apathy. On t^fe oth^r.han^^j it 4an. be^ used for partisan political 
purposed by the bureaucracy, /^and it can result in gross seizure of public^, 
power by private interest groups, as has allegedly occurred in the case of 
some- Federal regulatory agencies. « • " ^ ^ 

A partTcular threat arises^iwhen, as is frequently the csise, the citizens 
wHose par;ticipatioTi is "sponsored" become organized politically to inj^.luence.^ 
the -underlying decision-making structure through lobbying and various forms 
of campaigniiig. When this occurs, administrative, ^itizen participation 
results in a ^hort-circuiting Of the formal sej^dtion bjfetwe^ politics and 
adminTstration. Jt was this threat 'fha|e*^nost frightened\mayors about the 
'community organizing efforts of* OEO in'^large cities, and resulted the formal 
Reparation" of the Cooperative Extension Service from thS" Aiaerican Farm Bu^feau 
federation in theM950*s.- ' > , . ^ 

There is. an irony in this observation, at is precisely when citizen partici- 
pation eJEjforts are genuinely successful — when citizens become organized to 
articulate their political views- effectively— that administrative support for 
them must be cut off for formal reasons. Tl;e irony is inherent in its struc- 
ture. » * - 

Delegation of Cons titut;ional Questions- to the Bureaucracy. ^ rlt is also ironic, 
that ^{2he effort to 'bring bureaucracy under closer control scrutiny by 
citizens actually results in extending bureaucratic autho^^yNover another 
realm of citizen behavidr — that of participation in decision-making. .This 
feature has led some scholars of' both conservative and liberal persuasions 
to be highly critical of the process. Wheh an agency of government, e'.g..^ 
-a. state highway department^, rls given the respojisibility of including citizen 
participation in its decision-makirig process, it is necessarily als^ given 
the authority of , deciding who shall be selected for^what issues, how.dif- " 
f^rent citizens Vpreferences shafl be weighed, etc. . These are .historically 
regarded as basic constitutioaal controls safely protected from bureaucratic 
intrusion; / 
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Adinini^tratxve citizen participation, in effect, b&comes a matter of 
statu^oajy law in the rare instances ^when citizen participation requirements^ 
are clearly ^specif ied, or a matter o£ admitiis trative law when tfiey are not. 
For example, swho is a citizen? And who ^s the. right to de.cid^ who. is . a 
citizen when neaLth planning boards are created? Who iSj a citlzCT?** And who' 

* has the right W decide who is a citizen when the Coopera3^ive Extension 

* Service prepares its county plans-of-work? In both situation^ iisreaucrats 
have the responsibility of determining citizenship qualifications for £heir 
agedc'y, and then of developing procedures for selection, if not ^electing / 
the rjgpresentatives thems(elves. It is ironic-i:ha-t— citizen groups^'should 

have to, go to the Federal register to determined their^^reaT-^atus as citizens ' 
} vis-a-vis Federal programs such as the HUD Block Grant Progr^. , , , 

viewed from a different perspective, however, this same feature^ is positive, 
-^or example, it is widely recpgnize^d* that cit^.zens are very unequal in the . 
^influence: they have on the political "system, kwany do not participate at all. 
Sponsored citizen pa,rticipation can be useS to help bring these people' itito 
-the governmental system. If the^ bureaucracy can selectively stimulate in- 
^olv^ent- and seek out- otherwise repressed. views, the resi&ts may "^f^* 
valuaBle. People from different ai^as vary tremendously in the i-ssues that 
concern them and ixt the degree >to which they are committed' to a particular ' 
cause. The flexibility- avaxlable^to an agency charged with citizen parti- 
cipation allows the agency to proceed' rationally from identifying the most 
interested J^nd most committed public's to setting ^oals and priorities in 
consultatio^ with thos^e^'^^blics , without having to w^rry about consulting 
those who are uninterest.^ and uncommitted. ^ 
4 • , - ' » 

The net effect of these four characteristics of administrative citizen parti- 
cipation is to gr^nt extraordinary authority to the bureaucracy and to involve 
the 'bureaucracy explicitly in political activities." As a recognition of the 
fact that bureaucratic decisions frequently are political, this is simiily 
necessary. However, the extent of . authority given to the bureaucracy strongly 
suggests the need for two safeguards:' (1) Controls in the form of specific 
legislative guidelines for citizei^ participation, perhaps to be enforced by 
a separate agency of government; (2) The development of prof essiona,! codes of 
ethics for procedures by administrators- and community organizers who have 
the responsibility for implemen^dng citizen paxticijjation requirements for 
the bureaucracy. . 'Because of t^i^ tradition of political neutrality, . uni- 
versities and university extensibji' services are especially well suited tp play 
*a role in Tceepuing cif izen partici^^ion programs "honest.*^ However this j'ole* 
wiir not be easy^t) play, , and it will require a thorough understanding bot^ of 
the poliiiioal system and of the dynamics of participation. 

'' \ ■ - 

Objectives and Accomplishments of CLtizen Participation 

Many^objerctives of citizen participation have been identified, and they differ 
substantially, depending up^n whose views are considered. Followifig are some 
of the most impcwtant: ^ 
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Sharing Power wjLth Citizens ^' ' . l 

This has been one of the most ii^portant and controversial objectives of 
citizen participation. There is- argumetit both about whether it should ' - 

be an objective of. citizen participatioh efforts and whether it has been 
achieved. Though re^^nt citizen participation eftorts have not resulted 
in" any radical res tiAicturing of power in the United States as some had . 
hoped, they have ^certainly increased the power of citizens over programs 
in many- localities at least briefly. <2itizen participation can increase 
citizen power. Furthermore, th^re is considerable .eA©,dence that thijs has 
improved the/ quality of. many kinds of programs. ^ 

- In£l-tf&ncing Citizen Attitudes . * r . ^ 

' toe impdjrtant objective of citizen participation efforts has been to generate 
more positive attitudes toward government, to reduce feelings of apathy and^ 
alienation among those who are poor and unrepresented, and to educate citi- 
zens in public affairs.^ T^o goals or targets of influence upon citizen . 
attitudes 4re of particular interest: trust in "go'VOTiment and feelings of 
political effectiveness. , Although considerable research evidence indicates 
that feelings of political effectiveness can be improved by citizen parti- 
cipation, trust in government apparently is not necessarily -increased. This 
is a. very complex problem, but it appears that citizens are more influenced 
by results, by whether they ^et what they want, than by the simple exercise ^ 

• of participation. Of course, this is a quite rational way for citizens to 
tespond, but it suggests that too much may 'have been made of the psychological 
importance of participation. > 

Mobilizing the Resources of.,the Citizenry 

As suggested in the Introduction, this is one of the most important benefits 
of citizen participation. Citizens have special insights and information. 
THey frequently can solve problems in more creative ways than can bureaucrats, 
and they can provide important hunjan and financiaT^ resources. One of the more 
significant resources is that pf leadership, and there is subs tantial evidence 
'that the programs jof citizen p/articipation of the last two decades have developec 
many new leaders who would otherwise never have had the opportunity to use their 
leadership skills. It appears, in fact, that the creation of new leadership - 
is one- o| the^most promising aspects of citizen ^rticipation programs, 
hampered primarily by the timidity of program managers. .. ^ 

Gaining Credibility for Programs 

~" ' ^ ^ ■ ■ 

•While it^ is clear that citizen participation is important in gaining support 
for programs, the results depend entirely upon which citizens are involved. • 
In conflictual situations the involvement of certain segments of the population 
can result in attrac^ing^ opposition. In general, however, citizens who have 
been involved in program formulation and planning are more likely to enlist 
support for such a program^ than those ^4ho have not. This is clearly one of 
the main reasxDns public administrators are willing to implement citizen parti- 
cipation. ' 
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Reducing Conflict 

Some, have argifed that citizen participation , is an^effective. w^y' of reducing 
conflict. Others have argued that citizen participation, particularly 
theJJEO and Model Cities' pMgrams of the nineteen sixties, engendered un- 
necessary disputes. What seems to be the case is that citizen participation 
has tfie potential- of^^ecreasing extreme and de^ructive confli^ct by airing 
conflictual iss'^ues qjpenly and attempting to resolve them one by one rather 
than allowing them to cumulate arid become explosive,** but it may increase the « 
frequency of low level conflicts. The ambiguity of authority inherent in most 
citizen participation structures virtually guarantees some contention if 
citizen participation is genuine and if program managers are conscientious. 
Indeed, if no' conflict- is occurring, it i^ very likely no citizen^partici- 
pation is occurring. 



Determining Citizen Preferences 



The form of democratic administration discussed above requires a mechanism 
'by which citizen preferences within the context of an. agency or specific' 
"^^progiram cap/be determined directly by the agiency or program objiective. The ' 
expres§^r5n of these preferences may take the survey fprm in which the views 
of all citizens, are represented, frequently giving equal consideration to many , 
who are poorly informed on the relevant issues; or the preferences may be . 
filtered through the pluralistic system of leaders and interest groups, which 
can result in an overly narrow and arbitrary representation, a situation in 
which "the wheel .that squeaks the loudest gets the grease." , The true objective 
is to develop the most efficient techniques for communication- between citizens 
and the agency invorl'sed and to weigh preferences in a manner that represents 
the best information and results in the widest "public good." 



Guide*lines for Effective Citizen Participation ^ 

~~ ' ' ^ ~ 

There is extensive literature with many detailed findings* about what types of 

citizen participation efforts' have worked and what types have not worked. The 

variety of the types and the objectives of citizen participation is so ^great, 

though, and human behavior is so complex that it is neither possible nor 

desirable to conclude that there are unchanging principles of citizen parti- ^ 

cipation. What we attempt to do here is to discuss some guidelines that emerge" 

from this literature ^-^Z These guidelines must be applied with discretion to J 

each concrete situation. 



9/ For, more detailed treatments of the r§fsearch findings, see Yin, et al. 
11973);" Marshall (1971); and Voth (1976). " ' 
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• V ■ 

Tangible Benefits . ' 

One of the most important principles, and one frequently overlooked, is tKat 
participants must receive some tangible benefits from participation or else 
they will not participate very long. Of course, people vary tremendously in 
their values and what they feel would benefit them. ' Nevertheless, tih^ person - 
responsible fox implementing citizen participation ptograms should always ask 
limself or herself what citizens will get out of sparticipating. Unfortunately, 
the positive ef fec-ts of many types of" participation, such as- voting, are 
public, and cannat easily be perceiveH as individual benefits by each parti- 
cipant. Underx these circumstances the inclination may be actually not to 
participate. . » ^ • . 

Neither have attempts made to bribe 'people into particirpating^been impressive^"" 
in their results. A more important tangible benefit that can 'be given to 
participants is assurance that their voice will be heard--they can and should 
be given at least some power, and the power they have should be cleatly under- 
stood. ^ ^ 

■ I - - ' ~ 

Representation ^ 

Citizen participation frequently involves some form of > representative structure 
and many who are not themselves directly involved are quite satisfied if they 
feel they are well represented (vicafrious participation). The b,es1: forms of 
representation actually are very difficult to prescribe. Howeyer, some gener- 
alizations can be made about what has .seemied to work- best: 

1. General elections are not necessarily the best way tp select representatives 
"Turnouts .are frequently too low to be .meaningful. Forums or community 
meetings may be better in some instances. However, if a substantial 
question of authority is involved, so 'that people might be^ concerned 
about the legality of ^^the'^represen^ation, elections should be considered. 

* , ^ - ..... 

2» However selected, at least a majority of representatives should be 
selected by the constituency and not by the sponsoring ag^fi^y. 

.■ -/ ■■■-•■ ' ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ 

3. All- proceedings, including the time of yiectionsj should be well ^ 
publicized. Meetings of representative should be held at specific 
times, well publicized in advance, wiljh procedures that are well known ' 
and agreed uponi , - 

4. The' important element^ of representativeness is the existence, of som!e 
kind of on-tgoing relationship between the constituency and the 
representative--the nee'd for accounf ability. Requiring regular reporting 
back to the constituency by representatives and some form of effective 
competition for serving, as a representative are effective ways to assure 
this. * - . ' ^ 



This publication was printed by' 



Southern Rural Development Center 
Box 5406 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 




The SRDC is one of four regional rural development 
centers in the nation.. 1t coordinates cooperation 
between the Research (Experiment Station) and 
Extension (Cooperative Extension Service) staffs at 
.land-grant institutions in the South to provide tech- 
nical- consultation, research,^'traihing, and evaluation 
services for rural development- This publication is one 
of several published by the Center on various needs,- 
program' thrusts, and research efforts in rural develop>- 
ment. For more 'information about SRDC activities 
and publications, write to the Director, ^ 



Other services are available through thjs .Center, virtually upon 
request. The SRDC is* ready to serve in any way it can in the total develop 
ment of the Southern region, to make the "New South" beqome a "Better South 
as a place to live, work, and play. . . . 

\* ■ Your ideas, questions, and comments are "invited. 
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Resources 



Resources need to be made available to participating citizens and partici-. 
pacing citizen organizations. Without t^is, without control of the resouirces 
available to them, they cannot be effective. / . 



Authority • ■ • ■ v 

At least some authority must be given to participating citizens, and- the 
authority they have must be^well defined" and well understood, A frequent, 
and unfortunate, tactic of agencies' is to promise authority in vague terms 
in order to stimulate participation. This authority, is then^progressivel^ 
withdrawn as. actual decisions are made. Obviously this can lead todisxl- 
usionment on the part of participants. " , 



Agency Good Faith 

This is paramount, as is evident from, the structural arrangements under which 
administrative participation occurs. Administrative participation cedes so , 
mucli authority to the bureaucracy that no matter what form or type of parti- 
cipation is used, it simply cannofwork if the agency sees it as no more than 
a "token requirement, or simply as a means to achieving narrowly conceived 
agency goals— such as increased bu-dgets. To say this in a different ^^ay, a_ . 
ingenious bureaucrat can find ;a>ay ' to sabotage -or exploit any citizen • 
participation requirement. Researchers repeatedly have found that agency 
good faith is more important than, the formal structures used. Unfortunately,., 
there is no way to guarantee it!' , ■ . ., 

Technical Assistance - " _ 

One of the greatest hinderances to citizen part;icipation is the lack of ■ - 
technical -knowledge on the part of citizens. Citizens are 'easily intimidated 
because of this, and the quality of their input is frequently low for the 
same reason. Thus, in many situations it will be necessary to provide citizen 
participants with technical assistance from unbiased sources. 

Planning for Citizen Participation ; ' " ^1 

As will be. discussed further below, effective citizen participation requires 
careful planning. This includes three primary considerations. First, 
citizen participation efforts must be integrated into the decision-making or 
planning process which they are designed to affect.. For autonomous _ citizen 
groups this may mean' planning citizen participation to correspond, with agency 
planning procedures; for' agencies it should mean designing planning' procedures 
to facilitate citizen participation. Citizen participation, like evaluation, 
does not work well when it is "tacked on." Secondly, adequate time must be 
allowed for the citizen participation process to be effective. Finally, plan- 
'ning must consider both a selection and' a combination of techniques for the 
most effective strategy. Too frequentlyv citizen participation efforts have 
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been based upon exclusive use of one or two favorite .techiiiques without 
adequate ..consideration of how tKey fit into the; entireji^process • - 

Valid Infdrmiation \ • V ^* • ^ 

. _I t i S:. impo.r tan t„ itha.t _f).ar.ti ci pafxts :_and . agencyL .peTS onne 1 under s tand^^^^ _ 
of valid information' and the nature of the decisions being made' In the pa 
cipation process* Frequently. it- is alleged that only: "objective" -information 
is legitimate, or that certain decisions are technical ratt political.' 
In general, the use .of \ citizen participation in the' adniinisl±-ative process 
implies: (1) that .cmbtional consider.ation&^as wen as objective data, are 
admissible, and that (2) at least some "questions preyibusly:. regarded ^as . 
technical or administrative will be treated political. ^ These ti^p issues . 
are, in fact, a very large g^t of the citizen .participation ^!'game." 

Identification of Publics . . - ^ 

It is . important for both agency personnel- and citizen groups' who are 
designing citizen participation efforts to identify potential* audiences " . 
early in the process. This frequently can be done through interviews with - 
informed members of the conimunity. One effective strategy of groups that. / 
may' wish, for whatever reason, 'to undermine a citizen participation effort,;^ is 
to stay out of the process until the very end, and then to make much- of the 
fact that their views were not considered. . Similarly, groups-' that have been 
excluded inadvertently may demand reconsideration of previously made decisions 
when, they do join. There is a chance of : avoiding these problems Af potential;^ 
audiences are identified early and accurately. . ^ • . 

• ' " . .■ ■ - : . • 

Implementation of Citizen Participation Programs 



The implementation of citizen participation efforts involves a consideration ipf 
(1)' strategy^ or design and (2) citizen participation techniqties..' The strategy 
directs the overall plan; the techniques are .. the specific actions to be tafiieni 

The choice of bath strategy and techniques will be;dicta,ted by the objectives 
of- the citizen'-participation effort... Are the objectives straightforward, 6r 
are they Qomplex ;,and /^ambiguous? Does one wish to have a relatively s4«niple 
question answered, or is bne seeking to stimulate; a complex social action 
process that is^ open ended? - .; " 

Stra'tegy and techniques of citizen participation will also . depend very heavily 
upon who takes the. initiative. ' Is the initiative "takian' by the agency? Or is 
it being taken by an autonomous citizen group in order° to exploit opportuni^ties 
fo,r access." to the ac&inistrative process? - ^ ' ^ ' ' 

There are some excellent recent publications that provide detailed' discussions, 
of both citizen participation strategy ^nd techniques. Rather tlian"^ to try 
to pVesent specific techniques in this publication, which would take^ too much 



additional 'space, selected sources on 'techni.ques of citizen participation 
are reviewed below. However, before these 'sources are discussed, several 
generalizations can be made about citizen ^.participation strategy. 

The Strategy Question — Design of Citizen Participation Programs 



Citizen participation strategy is simply a method of designing a program so 
that a sequenc^e of ;(^vent^s leads* most efficiently to achievement of the 
objectives. Thus strategy implies the existence of phases or steps in the 
process, whether it is highly structured, or whether it is a^ouore open "social 
action" proc'ess. % , ' • - 



Phases.-- Some legislative citizen participation requirements specify the steps 
or pha'^ses through which certain programs must proceed, in these instances at 
least some of the strategy is predetermined. Eyen if it is not, one can 
generalize both about^^the broad phases involved in a K:itizen participation pro- 
gram and about the directions in which thie proces^ must proceed. Connor 
identifies the five "following phases that occur in parallel in the nlanning 
process and in the citizen involvement process that accompanies it^Connor,, 197 

Planning Process ' ^ Public Participation Process ' * 

1. Start-up ^ StartTup: . 

2. Collecting;^ informatiqn - ' Collecting information 
5. Developing alternative solutions Mutual education ' . 

4. Detailing selected solutions ^. ^ . Determine public preferences 

5. ^ Decision ^ Decision and follow-up 
" • ^ ■ ■ ■ V . . --v 



The parallel/treatment* of the planning process and the participation process 
underlines an important point, and that is that the strategy of participation 
should follow closely the strategy implicit in the process upon which it i's 
silpposed to have an effect; "it should not merely be "tacked on:" '"^ 

- • ^ A V ■ - ' - • ■ ■ 



Major Dit^ctions to Work Toward . — One can identify four directions toward which 
citizen^ participation programs*' must proceed more or less simultaneously; 

1. Increasing awar-^ness on the(gart of the public; . ^ 

2. Increasing support amon^ the- public, 'both for the process and 
itfe outcomes; ^ 

3. Increasing the availability and use of valid infotmationj ^ ' 

.J . \ ■ 

4. Narrowing the options to the point where decisions are made 'and actions 
are carried out. 

These directions are true for social action or community development ef fortes 
of agencies such as utility . companies and Jthe United -States Chamber of Commerce 
on the one hand, .and, Jor highly structured citizen parti^cipation programs on 
the other They impose constraints upon eacJ^pther; , indeed, the^^ even ^ 



se^ to be contradictory in effect* That is why strategy is so important. 
For example^-j;t is easier, in piany- cases, to narrow options and make decisions 
when .publi'c aw^eness is kept at a niinimum or when the data inputs are limi^d, ' 
However, this is\ obviously nqt desirable in the long view. The distuibution 
of support^ for both the process and its outcomes is influenced by decisions 
that are made, and some' decisions will reduce support as the citizen paxticipati 
program evolves — nevertheless, decisions must be" made. Thus the narrowing 
of "options^has^ t^^ 

participants as awareness of the process increases, or as new data are acquired, 
always creates. the possibility that previous decisions td-ll need to be'^^con*- 
s4rdered and that, in fact, options cannot be narrowed effectively in close 
synchronization with tihe other directions. . * " - , ^ ^ 

Nevertheless the objective of strategy is to apply various citizen participation 
techniques to \ry to move in all four directions simultaneously, , or at least 
to avoid'any serious dislocations on one dimension as the result of movement 
on any of the others. T * ' \ 

> Citizen Participation Techniques ^ . _ ^ - . " 

An amazing variety of thiii^s' has been employed- aS; techniques of citizen parti- 
cipation, from marching and singing on one extreme to highly formal procedures 
like Delphi 10/ on the other/ A brief prublication such as this does not 'lend 
itself to a detailed treatment of individual techniques^ nor^is it necessary, 
since several such treatments exist and are readily available." Consequently, 
this publication need only present an overview of the materials and resources-, 
available. Several different studies are reviewed,- some other resourceS^^are 
mentioned, and one compilation of thirty-four techniques is reprinted with 
permission from Public Maixgigement . . 

■ ' ■ '"^^ ■ ■ • '-^ ' . • 
The publications reviewed below each, have an extensive list of techniques. 
A complete accounting could" include more than one ^hundred 'different ones, 
depending upon how they were classified. Each of the publications treats, a 
somewhat different functional area (transportation planning,, social services 
r)lanning, etc.). Sev^al' of them provide detailed discussions^ of individual 
^^"citizen participation techniques and <ietailed instructions on how. to carr^ 
out the .various 'citizen participation programs, as well as extensive biblio- 
graphies. * , 

.The Futurist .— Alden Lind, a political scientist^ in an articl^e, "The Future 
of Citizen Involvement in the December Jr975 issue of The Futurist , was 
concerned with declining confidence in and increasing alienation from govern- 
ment by the citizenry. Lind^reviewed 18 modes for encouraging citizens to 



: IQ/?; Deliphi is a systematic process in which increasingly^focused questions 
a?e submi t ted to a .-pane 1 . of ^experts,. Res ponses . from . each phas e are .used • 
to reformulate and refocus questions for. the_ next phase until the issue is 
resoLyed satis factor iiy. ^. - - . 



become more actively involved^ in political processes. ^ Lind further noted 
that there were many dimensions of inyolvement and offered four as contri- 
^buting to better understanding of siich* phenomena as alienation and lack of 
trust: 

l;^ Accessibility or the ability to participate in terms of time 
and costs: - 



^ < 



1^ Scheduling and coordination of involvement activities; 

3. Information and media properties tbat assist in effective 
gaj/ticipation; 

4. . Process embeddedness that aids iti motivating involvement. 

Citizen Particrpation in Social Services Planning ,-- The Research Group, " Inc. ,/ 
of 'Atlanta, Georgia prepared a pi^blication on Techniques for Public Information" 
Participatiotiy Review and Comment^in Social .Service^? I'annlngy published in 
August, 1976, for Che. Department of Health, Education , and Welfare. - 

r . . ■ » 

This publication concerns meeting Title XX regulations which respond to the 
Social Securiti^ Act requirement that^ the Comprehensive Ann^ial Services . 
Program should provide «an^ opportunity for citizens of^the Sitate to gain 
'/comprehensive and meaningful insight into each state's Service Platlf^so that 
they, as an informed citizenry, can.affect the state decision-making process /V 
The Research Group refers to its publication, as a manual which identifies: 



1. Suggested participants in the public participation process; 

* ■ ■ * ^ 

2. Recommended techniques for informing and involving citizens; 

3. Data collection methods; and, 

4*' How to incorporate citizen comments in ^, the Plan Document. 



This" publication is a response to a specific statutory requirement and related 
admi^istrajtive regulations, for citizen; paTticipation.,^ ifc suggests a highly 
structured iset of techniques contif^lTed by the "plamxers^Vdr- "admi'nistrators 

Seven techniques were highlighted -as being useful. Each of the tec^iques 
was discussed relative to Title XX components or activities, participantion, 
coj-lection of, data, bfeefits and drawbacks. No bibliography -was pr:ovided for 
additional inf orma;tion. 

■ ■ • • . • . . ' " ^ ^ . ^ 

Transportation Planning . --One of the more extensive discussions of a planning, 
process and of techniqi^es that may be utilized in administrative citizen 
paxt'icipation can be found in a two volume publication. Effective Citizen 
Participation in Transportation Planning , published in 1976 by' the Federal ^ 
Highway Administration of the United States Department of Transportation. 
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Valtine One presents a concept for citizen participation in transportation 
planning along with eight case studies. The concept, is: tailored to meet 
legal citizen participation requirements --both statutory and administrative. 
% highly structured participatory planning process is presented, consisting 
of 19 planning s»t;eps. • ^ ■ 

Volume Two is subcitled "A Catalog of Techniques" ^nd identifies^ thirty-four 
"direct . participation "techniques and~ three :in^irect" partici.pation"1:echniques.~ 
. Each of the thirty-four direct participation techniques is discussed as to: 

1.; Description and strategy; - - * > ' / - 

' , ■ " ■ ' ■ — • ■ 

'2. -Positive features; , ' , ■ * v ' . ' 

_^3. Negative features; 

4-. Potential for resolving' issues; 

5. Program utilization; . : ^ . . 

6. Costs involved.', ' " - * . ' ■ ■ ■ . 

Some of. the techniques have been used experimentally; some are theoretical 
and have not been used previously. 

' ' - ' " ' • . ■ *• 

A capsule Qf these techniques appears in Judy B. Rosenef's article "A Cafeteria 
of Techniques and Critiques in the December 1975Nj:,ssue of Public Management , 
which" is reproduced beginning on p. 29. ' . 

■ . ■ . • ■. ^ ■ 

Citizen Involvement im Land Use . --Nelson M. Rosenbaum* s " Citizen Involvement in 
Land Use Governance; Issues andMethods^ . published by the Urban Institute ~ 
in late 1976, focuses attention on the structure and implement^tiron of citizen 
involvement programs. Rosenbaum traces the origins and objectives of citizen 
involvement in the American political scene, noting formal opportunities- for 
such involvement in governmental decision-making. « ^ 

Ageneral framework is set forth. for the organization of 'citizen 'involvement 
programs, consistii]^ of a ^et of *s4^ 

.1. Public preparation ^. ; ' ' ■ ' * v « 

Educating the p.ublic oif^tlie basic qoncepts and processes of . . 

. ^ decisionr'makUng; ; * ■ \ >I . . • - \ - / - 



' Providing "accurate, ^.understandable information about ci^jp.t policy 
issues and notifying the publii^ about opportunities ta'^n^^titipate. , 

2. Ciftlzen , participation . - : v 

-Working with, the members of afffec ted pub lies i . 

'Determining aggregate supportSf or each policy alternative. ^ . 



3.. Governmental Accountability <iL , 

"Explaining rationale for particular policy decisions. 

* Provide-zopportunities for fcftmal testing-of fairness and 
responsiveness of decisions to citizen needs. ■ i , 

The" des ign an^ 'lm^ - ~ 

discussed and further readings are provided aa a practical reference 
guide to the literature on citizen involvement. 

Citizen, Participation in Natural Resources Planning . — Thomas A. Heberlein, 
in a paper entitled Principles of Public Involvement <1976), discusses 
citizen participation from. the perspective of agencies responsible for puTjlic 
natural resources (National Park Service, U.S. Forest Service, etc.). These 
agencies have paid particular attention to methods of analyzing and using 
public' input received in meetings, in_ direct malting, and in surveys. Heberlei 
discusses ten forms of. public involvement and evaluates each in terms of the 
functions of- comqunication, interaction' with, the pub He, assuring the public, 
and ritualism. - Ritualism refers to-:-simply- meeting formal requirements. 

Citizen Participation in U.S. Forest Sfervice Dgcision»Making .-- the U. S. 
Forest Service ,has carried out some of the rnost highly developed citizen 
involvement programs. Two publications discuss these .efforts and the citizen 
participation techniques, used: John. D. Hendee, et. al.. Public Involvement 
and the Forest Service: Experience^, Effectiveness ^ and Suggested Direction: A 
Report from^he United States Forest Service Administrative Study of Public 
Involvement .^ (Washington, D.C.: 1973), Robert M..Lake (ed.)» Forest Service 
Inform and involve Handbook (Draft ).. (Washington, D.C. 1977). 

Both publications discuss in some detail the acquisition of information from 
the public and methods for analyzing this information and utilizing it. The 
second volimie has a list erf 57 citizen participation techniques, each of which 
is discussed frpm the following perspectives: - - ^ 

1. Specific objectives of the technique; " 

2. Procedures;-^ • ^ - 

3. Costs; - ' , 

4..- :^dyantages; - ' ■ ' , 

5. Disadvantages. / 

This publication, - then, provides , a very extensive sketch of the potential of a 
wide variety of citizen participat?.on techniques;. The publication also inte- , 
grates these techniques into the Forest Service planning process, 'creating an 
overall citizen par ticipataou s tr^ategy. . - l. 
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Another rapidly growing resource for techniques of citizen participation 
is private consulting firri^^- A large number of firms are now involved in 
this area; the two below ^e presented as illustrative* only. 

Synergy ^ --This firm,' which is located at 21341 Columbus Avenue, Cupertino, 
California, 95014, specializes in teaching citizen involvement ^techniques • 
to public officials and others who have responsibility for interacting with 
the public. The objectives of the seminars are to teach ^participants how to 
design citizen participation programs, how to conduct public meetings which 
encourage participation, and how to analyze data from the public for use in > i. 
decision -making. The fi^rm also designs citizen participation programs for > 
•clients • " ■ .* 

Connor Development Services Ltd ^--^This firm is located at 275 King Street, 
Oakville, Ontario, L6J1B8, Sai:iada.' It provides training workshops ^for 
public officials and corporation perso'nnel, designs and manages citizen 
participation programs, and provides a wide range of additional services ' 
related to citizen participation. Desmond Connor, president of the firm, is 
the author of Citizens Participate , a 64-page Handbook on c^itizen participation^ 
and the editor of Constructive Citizen Participation ,-, a periodical devoted 
entirely to citizen , participation issues. . ' ' . : ^ 
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' A Cafeteria of Techniques and Critiques * 



JudyB. Roseuer 
Gradual:e School of Administration 
Univei^l^^ty" of California, Irvine 




------ v™««i^^* ^ ^ • ' 

Federal and s tate citize^ . continue to proliferata, 

yet they remain vague and ambiigWo^'^ ' ih^^ fev^ standards which> indi,-; . 

cate the form tha't participatioil ishoalda tgke, or how to distinguish between 

quantity and quality.' Tbere^is' confusion^ oyer how tb involve* citizens; and 

how to measure the ef f ectivene>s of 'tha.t involvement assuming it can be 

generated. t ' , . , * * ^* * * . 

' • ; N ■ ". ' ■ ' ^ ^ • 

Traditionally, citizen participation h^s. performed a review function, a 
kind of check on the policy decision. of elected officials. Thus, "periodic 
voting, public hearings^ and advisory committees have been considered suf- 
ficient avenues for citizen involvement. But the issues and Federal pro- 
grams of the '60's and '70's have produced changes in who participates, 
how they participate, why they participate, '^nd when in;, the decision process 
they expect to p^articipate, ^ _^ ^ - , 

As a result, administrators must b^xn to look into the form, style, and 
.objectives of public participation as well as the conditions under which it 
■sh'ould take place. And they must recpgnize that although there is no for- 
mula for success, and, in fact, involving citizens in decision making has ^ 
inherent risks, it possible to design participation strategies which will 
satisfy the needs of politxcians, administrators, and citizens alike* 

The matrix presented on (pages 54 to 56) deals primarily with functions which 




differ. sigdificantly,^^>R^ differences between administrators and cxtxzens 
do occur iS -in th^ use 

For example, aft* urban manager' may wish to develop support for a specific pro- 
gram, ^ile citizens may wish to genetajte alternatives to that progragv^ 
Both groups would^a^ree' that developing support and generating- alternatives 
are functions important to them,/ The problem arises when techniques are 
•chosen with the functional interests of only one group in mind. 

* te. techni^jues -chosen f orpine lusxbn in the marttix come primarily from the 
s\udy. Effective Citizen Participation in Highway Plannijig , . prepared for the 
\Ji S. Department of Transportation by Arthur D, Little, Inc. The study is 
a comprehensive compilation, description, and analysis of a large number of 
participation techniques, and is an invaluable resource for those interested 
in' citizen participation. 



* Reprintec! fro^ the December, 1975 issue of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT by" special 
permission c 1975, the International City Management Association. 



The matrix by no means includes all participation techniques, functions, or 
literature sources. Rather, it is ati attempt to encourage viewing partici- 
pation in a new context. In ot^^T^ simplify it's use, only the functions 
felt by the author to be best performed by a given 'technique have been checked 
in the matrix. 

A warning must be sounded to tbosia. ^ho would use*the matrix indiscriminately. 
Timing," cost, "the kind a^^ of ;is sues ; "the: quality and quantlty"of 

available resources, community characteristics, the political climate, and 
other factors contribute considerably to the possible success or failure of 
any- specific technique. Thus, the decision to employ any technique, or combi- 
nation of techniques, must be accotnpanied by an appraisal of the context within 
which the participation will ta^^ place. 

Description of Functions 

Identify 'Attitudes and Opinions . — determine ^community and/or interest 
grou^ filings and priorities. 

Identify Impacted Groups , >--dete^:nu.ne which groups will be directly or 
indirectly affected by policy a^td planning decisions. 

^ Solicit Impacted Groups .^-invit^" the individuals and groups thought to 'be 
impacted by the program to participate in the planning process. 

Facilitate Participation . ^-make it: easy for individuals and groups to 
participate. ' , 

Clarify Planning Process ^ ^-explain or otherwise inform the •pub.lic on . 
planning, 'policies, projects, o^^' P^^^^essi^. . • ' / 

Answer Citizen Questions , --provide the^ opportunity for citizen or group ^ 
representatives to ask question^* 

Disseminate Inf ormation .^-transtuxt information to the public; includes 
techniques which provide access ^o itxformatiou. . 

k . . ' ■ • . ' " . ' ■-■ ' ' .• 

Generate New Ideas and Altg^g ^ ^veS . --provide the :opportunity, for citizens 
or group representatives to su^g.es|^aitematives or new ideas. 

• - •• . - * ' /■'.'.■■ . ,., ■ . ■ ■ • " 

'Facilitate Advocacy . --provide ^sistance in developing and presenting a 

particular point of view or alt^^^^^ive. ' ^ 

Promote Interaction betwegtx Interest Groups . -'--bring interest group 
representatives together for ex^^sng^ of views. • ' - .-^ 

Resolve Conflict . --faediate and ^resolve interest group differences. 

Plan, Program, and Policy Review . — provide an opportunity for policies 
to be reviewed. 

Change Attitudes toward GoVjerng gnt. "-make . individuals or groups view 
government differently^ - 
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Develop Support/Minimize Opposition , — explain the cost,^ benefits, and 
tradeoffs to-the public, thereby defusing possible opposition and building 
support. 



. Pa^ 



ticipatioQ Techniques 



Arbitratdon, and -Mediation Planning . "'"Uti ligation ~of labor-management 
^ mediation and arbitration techniques to settle" disputes Tiet^ 

groups in -the planning process. - ' . 

Charrfette.-- process which convenes interest' groups (governmental and 
^ non-governmental) in intensive interactive meetings lasting from several days 
to several weeks • ^ 

Citizen Advisory Committees . — a generic term used to denote any of several 
techniques in which citizens are called together to represent the ideas and 
attitudes of various groups and/or qommunities. 

' . - ■' ■ , 

Citizen Employment . —concept involves the dirdct^-employment of client 

representatives; results in continuous input of clients* values and ii^terest 

to the policy anU planning process. " » f 

Citizen Honoraria . --originally devised' as an -incentive for participation 
of low- income citizens. Hbnoraria jdiffers from reimbursement for expenses in 
that it dignifies* the status of thi citizen and places a value on his/her - 
* participation. ^ - 

Citizen Referendum . --a statutory technique whereby proposed puiilic 
measures or policies may be placed before the citizens- by a ballot procedure 
for approval/disapproval or selection of one of several alternatives-. 

Citizen Representation on Public Policy-Making Bodies . — refers to the 
composition of- public policy-making boards either partially or wholly of 
appointed or elected citizen representatives. - 

Citizign Review Board .- — technique in -wiiich decision-making authority is 
delegated to^ citizen representatives who are either elected* or appointed to 
sit on a review board with the authority to review, alternative plans and 
"decide which plan should be implemented. ■ 

Citizen Surveys of Attitudes and Opinions . —only technique other than 
talking with every citizen that is statistically representative of all 
citizens: allows for no interaction between citizens and planners. 

"■■ -"v ■ ■" ^ ■ 

Citizen Training . -.-technique facilitates paifticipation through providing 
citizens with information and planning and/or- leadership training, e.g., game 
. simulation, lecture, workshops, etc. 

CoTTCTunity Technical Assistance . --a gegeric term covering several techniques 
under which interest groups are given professional assistance in developing and 
articulating alternative plans or objections to agency proposed plans and 
policies.' Some specific techniques are: ^ : 
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Advocacy Planning. --process whereby affected groups employ 
professional assistance directly with private jEunds an(i . 
consequently have a client-professional relationship, 

Cotnmunity Planning Center.-- groups independently plan for their 
community U9ing technical assistance employed by and responsible 
to ~a~coramuni"ty-based "cxtizens- group;;; - ' \ ' 

Direct Funding to Community Groups.-- similar process to advocacy 
planning; however, funding comes from a government entity. 

Plural Planning. — technique whereby each interest group has its own 
planner (or group of planners) with which to develop a proposed plan" " 
based on the group's goals and objectives. , 

(iomputer-based Techniques ./^-a generic term describing a varietjj of 
e^perirrlental techniques which utilize computer technology to enhance citizen . 

par-ticipation. * ^ ' , ' / 

■\ ^ ' ■ " 

Coordinator or Coordinator-Catalyst . --technique vests responsibility 
for providing a focal paint for citizen participation in a project with a 
single individual. Coor,dinator remains in/ contact with all parties and 
channels feedback into the planning process. 

Design-In . --refers 'to a variety of planning techniques in which citizens 
work with maps, scale representations and photographs to provide a better 

idea of the effect on their community of proposed plans and projects. • ' 

' ■ • ' ' « 

Drop- in Centers . --manned information distribution points where a citizen 
can stop in to ask questions, review literature, or look at displays concerning 
a project affecting the area -in which the center is located. 

Fishbowl Planning . — a planning process in which all parties can express ' 
their support or opposition to an alternative before it is -adopted, thereby 
bringing about a restructuring of the plan to the poin^r where it is acceptable 
to all. Involves ^se o^ several participatory techniques -public meetings, 
pub-iic brochures , workshops , ' and a citizen's .committee. 

Focused Group Interviews . --guided interview of six to 10 citizens in 
which individuals are exposed to others' ideas and can react to them; based 
on the premise tha^ more information is available from a group th^n from 
members indivi^dually. ' " - < ■ . 

j Gaxde Simulations . --primary focus is on experimentation in a. risk- free 
environment with vari6us alternatives (policies, programs, plans) to determine 
their impacts in a simulated environment where there is no actual capital * 
investment and no real consequences at stake. 

Group Dynamics .— a'generic term referring to either interpersonal 
techniques and exercises to facilitate group interaction or prolDlem-solving 
techniques designed to highlight -subs tantive issues. , 
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Hotline ^ — used to denote any publicized phone answering system 
connected wit>i the planning process. ' Hotlines serve two general purposes: 

1) as an aveuue for citizens to phone in questions on a particular project 
or policy ^nd receive either a direct answer or an answer by return call; or 

2) as a system whereby the citizen can phone and receive a recorded %iessage. 

. .Interactive Cable TV-based Participation . --an .experimeutal.„technique, 

utilizing two-way coaflcial cable TV to solicit immediate citizen reaction; this 
technique is only no^ff in the initial stages of .experimentation on a community 
level. 

Media-based Issife Balloting , — technique whereby, citizens^ are informed -of 
the existence and scope of a public problem, alternatives are 'described ,j .and * 
' then citizens are asked to indicate their views and opinions. 

Qomyiuni ty-s pons or ed . - - organiz ed by a citizen group, or «organi- 
.zation; these meetings focus upon a particular plan or -project with the 
. objective to provide a forum for discussion of ,va^riouiS interest group pers- 
\ pectives. ... 

\ * ■ ' '. " 

-*]' Mee tings — Neighborhood . — held^ for the residents of a specific neighborhood 
that has been, or'-will be, affected by. a specific plan or project, and usually 
are held either very early in thev*planning prpcess or when the. plans l^ave been 
developed". ' * 

MeeJtings--Open Informati'onel (also "Public Forum" ) . --^meetdugs which are held 
^ voluntarily by an 'agency to present detailed information on^^ particular plan 
or project at any time during the process. 

Neighborhood' Planning Council . — a technique for obtaining^ participation 
on i3sues which affect .a specific' geogr.aphic area; council serves" as an ^dvr^ory 
body to the public agency in identifying neighborhood problems, formulating 
-goals and priorities, and evaluating and reacting to the agency's proposed 
plans. . ^ - ... 

Ombudsman .. — ah independent, impartial administrative- of ficer who. serves 
as a mediator between citizen: anS government to seek" redress for complaints, 
to further understanding of each other's position, or to expedite requests. 

■ . • . . • ■■ ^ . . . , — 

Open Door Policy . — technique involves encouragement of citizens to visit 
a loq^l project office at any time on a "walk "in" basis; facilitates direct 
communication. / ' 

. ' ' ' ^ - ■ ■ ; ' . 

• planning Balance SheetV --applicati6n of an* evaluation methodology that 

p-royides for , the assessmen.t and rating of project alternatives according to 
the weighted objectives of local interest groups, -as determined by the groups 
themselves. . J « - . 

c . '~ . \ _ ^ ' ' ' ' . 

": Pol icy' -Capturing .--a highly sophisticated^ experimental technique -involving 
mathematical models of policy positions of parties-at-interest. .' Attempts to 
make explicit the weighting and trading-off 'patterns of an individual or group.- 
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. Policy Delphi c — a technique for developing and expressing the views 
of a panel of individuals pn a particular subject: Initiated the 
sctlicitation of written views on a subject, successive rounds of presented 
arguments and counter-arguments work toward consensus of opinion, or 
clearly established positions and supporting . arguments. 



Pribrity-settinfi Committees , --narrow-s cope citizen group appointed to 
advise a public agency of communi^ty prioriti€^in community development 
projects. 




Public Hearings . --usually required when some major g6vernmental program • 
is about to be implemented or prior. to passage of legislation; characterized 
by procedural. formalities, an of ficial transcript or record of the meeting, 
and its being open to participation by an individual or representative of" a : 
group. ^ . . ^ ' " ^ \. ^ 

' Public Information Program . —a genera.-! term^ covering any of several . 
•techniques utilized to provide information to the public on a specific program ^ 
•or proposal, usually over" a 4ong period of time. , . ' ^ > 

Random Selected Participation. Groups . — random selection within a.statis-, 
tical cross-section of groups such as typical families or transit-dependent . 
individuals which meet on a regular basis and provide local input to a^^tudy 
or project. ' ^ ^ \? 

■ ' - *• • . • ' 

Short Conference * --technique typically involves intensive meetings organized 
around a detailed agenda of -problems, issues, and alternatives with the objective 
of obtaining a complete analysis-from a balanced group of community represertta- 
• tives. . ^' ^ • , , ; . . ' ^ 

.Task Force . — an ad hoc' citizen committee sponsored*'by an agency in which 
the parties are .involved' in a clearly-defined tasjc in the planning process. 
Typical characteristics are small size (8-20)^ - vigorpus interaction between-'task 
force and agency, weak accountability to the generalXpublic, and specific ti&e 
for accomplishment of its tasks. - ' ' 

Value Analysis .--technique which involves various interest 'groups in 
the process of subjective^-y ranking consequences of proposals and alternatives. • 

Workshops . --.working -sesg^ions which provide a structure for parties to. 
discuss thoroughly a technical issue or . idea and try to reach an , binders tanding 
concerning its role, nature, and/or importance in the planning process.; ' . 
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